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This contribution does not propose to deal with ail the 
tribes who are known to have inhabited the various parts of 
Northern India from time to time. From accounts indigenous 
and foreign, we have quite a crowd of these tribes 
but few of their monuments have survived to show what part 
they played in the political and cultural life of India. The 
literary records merely make a mention of them; everything 
else is blank. We have therefore to rely upon such scraps 
of information as we can get from other sources. Therefore 
in the following pages only those tribes whose coins have been 
found are dealt with. To the evidences of coins will 
be added every scrap of information which may be available 
to us from other sources about them. But before we enter 
into actual description of their coins, it will be better if we 
attempt at a reconstruction of their history, as far as it is 
deducible from various sources at our disposal. We will there- 
fore discuss briefly what these various sources are, and what 
is their respective worth. 

The sources of information about the tribal coins may be 
divided into two main classes: literary and archeeological. 
The first class again may be subdivided into two groups: 
foreign and indigenous. The only foreign source of 
information about these tribes is the accounts of 
Greek historians of Alexander’s invasion of India; that too 
is not much, for these works mention only three tribes, namely 
the Malavas, the Sibis, and the Aévakas. Though the number 
is small, the information thus received is valuable. Then 
comes the indigenous literature, such as the Mahabharata, the 
Puranas, works of grammarians like: Panini, Katyayana and 
Patafijali. Panini and Patafijali are of great value; but the 
Puranas and the works like the Mahabharata, are of doubtful 
value. First because none of them are: history in the proper 
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sense of the term; secondly because most of them in their 
present form were written down at such a late date that the 
authenticity of their information is very doubtful. They pro- 
bably record mere legends and traditions. It is not possible 
to deduce sober history out of legends and traditions but we 
cannot deny the element of truth behind these accretions. 

We now come to the second class of evidence. This too 
may be divided into two distinct groups: epigraphical, and 
numismatic. The information, afforded by the inscriptions 
regarding these tribal states, is very meagre. Some time they 
merely mention the tribe by name; and with the solitary 
exception of the Yaudheyas none of them have left any record. 
It is quite possible that future explorations might yield some 
new results, until then there is little help to be gained from 
this source of information. Most valuable source of our 
knowledge is their coins. The tribes whose coins have so 
far been found number twelve. These are :— 


I. Arjunayanas. 2. Aévakas. 

3, Audumbaras. 4. Kulutas. 

5. Kunindas. 6. Malavas. 

7. Rajanya Janapada. 8. Sibis. 

9. Uddehikas. 10. Vimakas. 
I. Vrisnis. 12. Yaudheyas. 


We will first give a particular description of every one of 
them, and see next what features they posses in common: and 
it is only when their introductory history is over, then we will 
proceed to give a detailed account of their coins, describing 
their types, legends, etc. 


A. HISTORY, 

Arjundyanas 
The coins of the Arjundyanas are extremely rare. The 
name of the tribe is not to be found in the older Sanskrit 
literature, but they are included in the Rajanya group in the 
Ganapatha. Therefore Mr. K. P. Jayaswal seems to be right 
in maintaining that the Arjunayanas were a younger political 
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community founded about the Sunga times.’ The territory 
occupied by this tribe cannot be properly fixed. In the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta the tribe is 
mentioned as paying homage to the great Emperor. They are 
also mentioned in the Brihat Samhita along with the 
Yaudheyas and others.? But late Dr. V. A. Smith was of 
opinion that mere collocation of names in the Samhita list does 
not, as Cunningham erroneously supposed, give any informa- 
tion as to the relative position of the tribes mentioned.* The 
late Mr. McCrindle took Aggalassoi of the Greek writers to be 
the same tribe as the Arjunayanas.‘ They probably occupied 
the territory represented by modern states of Alwar and 
Bharatpur. 


Aégvakas 

The Aévakas of Indian literature are mentioned by the 
Greek writers as the Assakenois; they lived in the Swat valley 
with their capital at Messaga (Sk. Magaka), and Bazira, Ora, 
and Aornos as their chief fortresses. They were probably 
the first Indian tribe to be met by Alexander the Great. The 
contest was long and gruelling but in the end they had to bow 
down to inevitable fate. To the Greek historians of 
Alexandrian invasion we owe a deep debt of gratitude for 
having left for posterity some details of the struggle. 

Alexander met the Assakenois after crossing Gaurious (Sk. 
Gauri), modern Panjkora which joins the river Swat (Sk. 
Suvastu) just before the plains of Peshawar. As we have 
been told by the Greek writers that with the crossing of the 
river, began the invasion of the tribal territory, Sir Aurel Stein, 
who recently made a tour in the upper Swat valley, 
concludes that it could not have been any other place except 
the Swat valley, including Buner and the valleys to the north 
of the latter.* 


1 K. P. Jayaswal—Hindu Polity, Pt. 1. p. 154. 

2 Kern—Byihat Samhita (Bib. Indica.) p. 03. 

3 JRAS., 18% p. 886 

4 McCrindle—Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 367. App. N.f. 
5 Stein—On Alexander's Track to the Indus, p. 42. 
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From Arrian whose account is considered by the same 
scholar to be very reliable, we know that Alexander first 
marched to Messaga. The exact site of this ancient city has 
not yet been identified. Stein is of opinion that the site may 
probably have to be looked for further down in Swat than has 
hitherto been supposed. The siege of the city has been 
very vividly described by Arrian and Curtius. Regarding the 
Greek account Sir Aurel Stein says “Two points recorded in 
connection with the capture of Messaga deserve to be briefly 
noted here. One is the mention made of 7,000 Indian, merce- 
naries brought from a distance who shared in the defence of 
the place, and ultimately after its capitulation made a vain 
endeavour to regain their homes, and in that attempt were 
exterminated. The employment by a local chief of so large 
a contingent from outside clearly indicates conditions of 
organised defence, wholly different from those with which a 
modern traveller in the tribal territories in the North-western 
frontier would have to reckon. In the second place 
attention may well be drawn to the fact inspite of the recorded 
great valour of the defenders, Artian’s account puts the total 
loss suffered by Alexander in the course of four days’ siege 
at only twentyfive men. In the cheap price paid for this 
success we may recognise a proof of the ascendency which 
the Macedonian force of highly trained and war-hardened 
veterans derived, in addition to all other advantages, from 
the possession of superior armaments; for both Arrian and 
Curtius specially testify to the overmastering effect which the 
use of the beseigers’ war engines, including movable towers 
and powerful ballistae had upon the defenders.*” With the 
first point of the above quoted passages I readily agree, as 
every one would. But the conclusion which the learned ex- 
plorer has arrived at on the figures of casualty given by Arrian 
is open to objection. The figures of Greek casualty as given 
by Arrian are in my humble opinion wrong. The siege of 
Messaga, as we have been told, lasted for four days; and as 


6 An Arch. Tour in the Upper Swat Valley and the adj. hill dists. 
Memoirs of the Arch Surv. No. 42. pp. 25-26. 
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everyone dealing with the subject has rightly concluded, called 
forth determined and desperate opposition from the defen- 
ders. The Greek accounts too do not create any contrary im- 
pression. When the seige of Messaga began, Alexander him- 
self led his forces but was repulsed. The next day the engines 
made a breach in the walls, but when the Greeks tried to force 
their way through the breach they were so fiercely opposed that 
Alexander was forced to recall his men for that day. Next 
day the attack was renewed with greater vigour, and the help 
of a tower was requisitioned, but with no result. Therefore 
Sir Aurel Stein’s statement that the Greek engines, and ballista 
had overwhelming effect on the defenders is not borne out by 
actual events. Next day Alexander caused a bridge to be 
thrown over the breach and himself led the attack. Here we 
are distinctly told that the bridge gave way on account of a 
large number of men trying to pass over it at the same time 
thus causing overweight. The Indians at that moment 
began to ply them with arrows from a distance; while others 
sallying forth struck them at close quarters. Then we must 
take into our consideration the deadly struggle put up by the 
mercenaries when treacherously attacked. We are definitely 
told by Diodorus that the mercenaries offered desperate resis- 
tance, even the women fought. After all this, it is hard to be- 
lieve that only twentyfive men were killed amongst the Greeks. 
The superiority of the Macedonians in armament, leadership, 
and organization was undoubtedly great. But that is no reason 
for considering the natives of the country as martially weak 
and unable to offer effective resistance to the Greeks. 

- The siege of Messaga would always remain one of the 
blackest spot in Alexander's character. The late Dr. V. A. 
Smith made a great effort to defend his conduct, but the facts 
still remain the same. Smith may be quite right in thinking 
that Diodorus is wrong in ascribing implacable hostility of 
Alexander to the mercenaries. But we fail to appreciate how 
the wholesale murder of this gallant body of men can be taken 
as ‘a tremendous penalty for a meditated breach of faith.” On 
the other hand if there were any persons who deserved the 
best of posterity it was the mercenaries. They fought bravely 
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and defended their charge so effectively that neither 
Alexander's leadership nor the superiority of the Greeks in 
every department could take the fort by storm. These men 
who had made their sword a marketable commodity had a far 
better sense of duty than Ambhi, the King of Taxila, or Alexan- 
der. It is true that addition. of this formidable force to the enemy 
would have been a great impediment to Alexander's advance, 
but that is no reason for bringing them out of their fortified 
position by false promise and then attacking them treacher- 
ously. Having failed to capture the fort by force or stratagem, 
Alexander employed blackest treachery, to gain his object, and 
the widowed queen is supposed to have saved her life at the 
cost of her honour. 

After the capture of Messaga, Alexander sent Koinos to 
Bazira, believing that the inhabitants would easily capitulate 
on learning the fall of Messaga. He further sent Attalos and 
others to Ora with instructions to invest the place until his 
arrival. Ora being isolated soon capitulated, and on learning 
of its fall Bazira too surrendered. According to Sir Aure] 
Stein ancient Bazira is modern Bir-Kot in the upper Swat 
valley.’ The high antiquity of the site is undoubted, and coins 
from the time of Indo-Bactrian kings down to those of Hindu 
Sahiya kings of Kabul, found there, demonstrate the important 
role played by the site in the history of North-western India. 
Ora according to the same scholar is now represented by the 
ruins of Raja Gira’s Castle near Udergram.*® 

The next Assakenoi stronghold to be captured by 
Alexander was Aornos identified by Sir Aurel Stein with the 
ancient remains at Pir-Sar in the Swat Valley.? About the sub- 
sequent history of the tribe our knowledge is very little. They 
are mentioned in the Mahabhdarata, and the Vishnu Purana. 
It was Lassen who first identified Aévaka of Sanskrit literature 
with Assakenois of the Greek writers.’? : 


7 Stein—Op. cit., pp. 27 ff. 

8 Ibid., pp. 34-41. 

9 Ibid., pp. 66-88. 

10 Lassen—Indische Altertumskunde, vol. 1, Note 6; val. II, p. 129. 
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Audumbaras 


The Audumbaras are not mentioned by Panini, but are 
included among the Rajanya group in the Ganapatha. Most 
of their coins were discovered in the Punjab. They are 
mentioned in the Brihat Sambita.! In the Markandeya 
Purana they are mentioned as a tribe of Madhyadeéa. In 
the Harivaméa they are mentioned along with the Kulindas, 
Traigarttas etc.!? That they were originally a tribe of the 
north-west is evident from the provenance of their coins, and 
the use of Kharosthi in their legends. But Pliny places a 
tribe called Odonbores in Cutch. The difference in our 
various sources of information as to the exact tribal territory 
seems to be due to the migration of the tribe, to various parts 
of India, from their original habitat in north-western India. 
The tribal territory in the Punjab has been very happily fixed 
by late Sir Alexander Cunningham. This seems to be the 
district round about Pathan-Kot in the Punjab. At Pathan. 
Kot, which seems to have been the capital of the Audum. 
baras, General Cunningham found coins not only of this tribe, 
but also of the Greeks, Indo-Scythians, Parthians, and Kushan 
kings; pointing to the occupation of the tribal territory by the 
successive rulers of Northern India.** 


Kulutas 


The existence of this tribe was not recognized for a long 
time due to a mistake made by late Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham who misread the coin legend and considered it an 
Audumbara coin. In 1900 the correct reading was given by 
Bergny and accepted by Prof. Rapson and others. 

But it was the late General Cunningham who first pointed 
out that the modern Kullu valley is the ancient Kuluta country.“ 
It is now a sub-division of the Kangra district in the Punjab, 


11. Kern—Brihat Samhita, p. 88. 
12 Pargiter—Mar. pur., p. 355; Harivaméa él. 1466. 
13 Cunningham—A.S.R., vol. v, p. 133; and vol. xiv, pp. 115-19. 
14 Cunningham—Geography of Ancient India (Ed. by S. N. Mazumdar. 
Sastri), pp. 162-64. 
4 
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and comprises the upper Beas valley, Waziri Rupi, Sarai 
Lahul, and Spiti. On the north it is bounded by Ladhak, on 
the east by Tibet, on the west by the principalities of Chamba, 
Mandi, and Suket, and on the south by Sutlej and Bushire 
states. To Bergny, and Professor Rapson we owe our know- 
ledge of the Kuluta tribe and the various references to them 
in Sanskrit literature." They are mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata, Ramayana, and Brihat Samhita, and by Hiuen-Tsang, 
Bana, and Alberuni. A brief history of the Kullu valley from 
the earliest times down to the British conquest was written by 
Dr. Hirananda Sastri.® According to the same scholar 
another name of the Kullu valley was Kuldntapitha and the 
ms of a work called Kuldnta-pitha-mahatmya is also mention- 
ed by Dr. Sastri. The character of the legend on the coin 
would place them in the first century B.C. The Mudra- 
rakgasa calls them foreigners, but whatever might have been 
their origin, when these coins were issued they were com- 
pletely Indianised. 


Kunindas 

In Sanskrit literature this tribe is referred to under various 
forms, such as Kuninda, Kauninda, Kulinda, Kaulinda. 
Varahamihira places them along with the Madras, and Sindhu- 
Sauviras.'7 They are mentioned in the Mahabharata, Vayu, 
and Markandeya Puranas, and as Kulindrine by Ptolemy, 
probably from Indian Kulinda. It has been supposed that the 
ancient tribe is represented by modern Kunets and _ their 
capital was at Sugh near Barya on the west bank of the 
Jumna.?® 


Rajanya Janupada 
The Rajanya Janapada was an ancient tribal state, but 
not so old as the Sibis, Vrisnis, and the Yaudheyas. They 
are mentioned by Panini (iv. 2. 53.), Katyayana and Patajfijali. 


15 JRAS., 1900,‘pp. 420f, and 529£. 
16 ASIAR., 1907-8, pp. 260-76. 17, Kern—op. cit., p. 93. 
18 Cunningham—ASR., vol. xiv, pp. 15-35, and 137-99. 
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They are also mentioned in the Mahabharata; the Markandeya 
Purana places them in north-eastern India. Professor Rapson 
and the late Dr. Smith considered them to be Ksattriyas. As 
such they are to be regarded as the same tribe mentioned as 
Chatrioi by the Greek writers, and the Ksattriya tribe mention- 
ed in Arthasastra of Kautalya, and Nasik praéasti of Gautami- 
putra Satakarni.!” 

The late General Cunningham thought that they were to 
be regarded as Rajputs. But this conjecture of the late 
General is unacceptable. Long before the barbarian. fore- 
fathers of the modern Rajputs had set their feet on the soil of 
India, the Rajanyas had ceased to exist like many other 
famous tribes of ancient India. 

Sibis 

The most ancient of all tribal states were probably the 
Sibis. They have been identified with the Sivas, who are 
mentioned in the Rg-Veda (vii. 18. 7.) along with other tribes 
defeated by Sudasa, but this is doubtful. Patafijali in his gloss 
on Panini (iv. 2. 109) speaks of a place called Sivapura as 
situated in the northern country. This Sivapura is evidently 
the capital of the Sivas. The Sibis on the other hand had 
their own capital called Sibipura, which is mentioned in an 
inscription of the 4th century A.D. found at Shorkot in the 
Punjab.”° The probability is that the Sivas and Sivapura are 
distinct from Sibis and Sibipura. The earliest certam mention 
of the Sibis, we find in the Vessantara and Ummadanti Jatakas. 
The historians of Alexandrian invasion of India also speak of 
them as having offered a stout resistance to the Macedonian 
monarch in the Punjab. Later on like many other tribes of 
Northern India they seem to have migrated southwards, for 
a large number of coins belonging to the Sibi janapada were 
found round about Nagari, fourteen miles to the north of Chitor- 
gadh. The date of these coins makes it quite evident that the 


19 Shamasastri—A rthasdstra, (Mysore) 1919, p. 978, El., VII. p. 60. 
20 EI., XVI, pp. 15-17. I owe this reference, as well as the suggestion 
that Sibis and Sivas were two different tribes to Professor. D. R. Bhandarkar. 
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Sibis had settled in this part of Rajputana before the Christian 
era. The Dagakumara-charita locates them on the Cauvery. 
But about their history we know very little. The tribe at frst 
had a monarchical constitution, but later on seems to have 
developed a republican one. One of the two sources on which 
the above conclusion is based is their coins, in the legends of 
which the term ‘janapada’ occur. The other source is Diodorus 
who tells us that there was no king in the tribe, and the citizens 


filled the highest offices.?4 


Uddehikas 


Just thirty-two years ago the coins of this tribe were first 
brought to the notice of the public by Professor Rapson. Our 
knowledge about the political history of this tribe is practically 
nothing. The character of the legend on their coins would 
place them in the 3rd century B.C.; and in the 4th century A.D. 
their existence is attested by Brihat Samhita. The similarity 
in types of these coins with those of Eran led Professor Rapson 
to conclude that the territory of the Uddehikas was not very 
far from Eran,?? 


Vimakas 


The least known of all the tribal states are the Vimakas, 
whose coins were classed by Cunningham along with the 
Audumbaras. It is possible that the Audumbarag and 
the Vimakas were neighbouring tribes.”* 


Vrisnis 


The Vrignis were an ancient tribe like the Sibis, and 
according to the Paurdnic tradition were an offshoot of the 
Aila race. The Vrisnis and Andhakas were closely related. 
Vrisni the founder of the clan is supposed to be the brother 
of Andhaka founder of a clan of the same name; in some 


21 Diodorus, xvii, %%; Jayaswal—-Hindu Polity, pt. 1, p. 68, 
22 JRAS., 1900, p. 98. 
23 Cunningham—Coins of Ancient India, p. 68, pl. IV, fig. 6. 
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literary works these two are always mentioned together. They 
seem to have had a federal organization.” 

Panini mentions an Andhaka-Vrisni league. The litera- 
ture and the coin legends point beyond doubt that they were 
a republican tribe. The Mahabharata at one place in Sabha- 
parva tells us that the Daégarnas were kingless. The Santi- 
parva too gives us a very illuminating account of their tribal 
organization (Chapter 81). Kautalya tells us that the Vrisni 
Samgha came to grief on account of their inability to keep all 
the human passions in check. It is worthy of note that the 
Vrisni Samgha included numerous confederate clans, such 
as the Yadavas, Kukuras, Bhojas etc. But Kautalya speaks of 
Vrignis and Kukuras separately. The reason as explained by 
Professor D. R. Bhandarkar seems to be that before the time 
of Kautalya they had probably separated. He pointe out 
that according to the chapter 81 of the Sdntiparva, disputes 
had already arisen between the various contending parties in 
the lifetime of Krisna, and though they were quieted by 
him it appears that after his death it became so acute that the 
league was dissolved, and that is why on their coins the name 
of the Vrisni gana is alone mentioned.”* 


Yaudheyas 


The Yaudheyas according to the Paurdnic tradition were 
the descendants of Nriga, a king of the Aila race. They are 
mentioned by Panini as an ayudhajivi samgha and! are placed 
in the Saubhreya group (V. 3. 114); they are also mentioned 
by Patafijali. Quintus Curtius mentions a tribe called Sabracae 
who were led by three generals but had no king. Cunningham 
identified them with the Yaudheyas.** The power and fame 
of this famous tribe can easily be appreciated from the follow- 
ing phrase of the Girnar Inscription of Mahaksatrapa Rudra- 
daman: ‘of the Yaudheyas rendered extremely proud by 
having manifested their title of heroes amongst all the 
ksattriyas.’ ‘‘Such praises coming from an enemy are indeed 

24 Pargiter—Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 1922, pp. 105-7. 


25 D. R. Bhandarkar—Some Aspects of Hindu Polity, pp. 111-13. 
26 Cunningham—Coins of Ancient India,p. 76. 
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of great significance, and lend some weight to the claim of 
the Yaudheyas themselves that they ‘possessed the secret 
charm of winning victories’ (yodheyanam jayah maniradhara- 
ndm) as found on some clay seals discovered at Ludhiana."’?" 
The territory ruled over by the tribe may roughly be fixed 
according to the recorded findspots of their antiquities, 
as Dr. R. C. Mazumdar has done. Thus it seems to have 
comprised an, area bounded on the west by a line drawn from 
Bhawalpur along the Sutlej and the Beas up to Kangra; on the 
north east by a straight line drawn from Kangra to Saharanpur, 
on the north by a line drawn from Saharanpur via Panipat, 
and Sonepat to Bharatpur and on the south by a line drawn 
from Bhawalpur via Suratgarh, Sirsand, Bhatner, to Bharat- 
pur.”* It is quite possible that the Yaudheyas did not occupy 
this vast territory at one and the same time, and it is also 
possible that the different findspot might represent different 
periods of occupation. 


B. NATURE OF GOVERNMENT OF THESE STATES 


In the above passages we have sometimes designated these 
tribes as republican. The question therefore may naturally 
arise what are the grounds for such a conclusion? Our main 
ground is their coin legend where the terms gana and jana. 
pada occur. There was a time when scholars were seriously 
of opinion that India had known only one form of Government— 
monarchy. It was Dr. Rhys Davids who first pointed out that 
the Pali literature proves the existence of the republican system 
of government in eastern India. In 1913 Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
further demonstrated that references to republican system of 
government can be found in Sanskrit literature too.?* It is of 
course needless to mention that this theory has not received 
the assent of all. But the attitude of the majority may be 
briefly summarised in the words of Dr. Radhakamal Mukheyji, 


27 R. C, Mazumdar—Corporate Life in Ancient India, (2nd. Ed.} pp. 
269-70. 

28 Ibid., pp, 271-2; JBORS., vol. xix, pp. 147-50. 

29 Modern Review, 1913, pt. 1, pp. 537-41. 
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who is of opinion that, ‘Families, clans, tribes and village 
communities, were often formed into republican states which 
evolved a strong and settled organization—no less significant 
than the organization of an empire. In the early period they 
presented a sturdy opposition to Alexander the Great in the 
Punjab and won his admiration. They survived the centralisa- 
tion of the ambitious Magadhan monarchy and continued till 
the early centuries of the Christian era, thus having a longer 
history of vigorous freedom than the short. lived Greek city 
states, or the Roman republic.’*° The existence of the Indian 
republics is attested by Greek writers too. Chapter 107 
of Santiparva throws much light on the working of the 
republics. 

Besides gana there is another term used on the coin 
legends; it is janapada. In a passage of the Aitareya 
Brahmana the term janapada is stated to be opposed to Rajan. 
Thus according te Professor Bhandarkar it denoted an auto- 
nomous province as opposed to a city state (naigama), He is 
further of opinion that as all these states issued coins as a sign 
of their political power, this janapada may rightly be regarded 
as a democracy.** 

As the question of Indian republics, its various forms, 
duration etc., has been discussed threadbare by scholars like 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, Professors Bhandarkar, and B. K. Sarkar, 
Drs. R. C. Mazumdar and Bainiprasad, I end my discussions 
rather abruptly here. 

These small tribal states played their humble part in the 
political life of India and then disappeared into oblivion. It 
is true that they were a great hindrance to the unification of 
the whole land, but inspite of this their usefulness is also 
obvious. As in the west, these small states were far more 
attached to freedom and autonomy than, the subjects of a 
centralised power. It is now an well established fact that 
inspite of its great contribution to human culture, imperialisin 
has always tended to degenerate the people under its domina- 


30 R. K. Mukherji—Democracies in the East, p. 76. 
3t Bhandarkar—op. cit., pp. 118-21. 
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tion, The same tale is told whether we look to Greece, Rome, 
or India. Thus when Darius and Xerxes invaded Hellas the 
small city states staking their everything opposed the powerful 
invaders. It was the city states of Greece who fought Marathon 
and Thermopylee, and not imperial Athens or Macedon. But 
centuries after that when Philip of Macedon besieged Olympia, 
in vain did the unfortunate inhabitants of the doomed city 
appeal to other Greek states, in vain Demosthenes thundered 
before the lifeless Athenian Assembly. Olympia was razed 
to the ground but not a finger was raised in its defence. The 
spirit which had led old Greece to defy the legions of the king 
of kings was long dead, throttled by imperialism. The same 
conclusion can be arrived at by comparing republican Rome 
during the Punic Wars, and the imperial Rome at the time 
of invasions by Goths, Huns, and other barbarian tribes. The 
usefulness of these small tribal states for the history of India 
can best be understood by comparing the invasion of Alexander 
the Great with that of Mahmud of Ghazna. It is an undeniable 
fact that the sturdy opposition put up by the small states of 
the Punjab (republican or monarchical) was the main cause 
of failure of Alexander the Great to proceed beyond the 
Beas. Therefore these states by fighting and resistance saved 
the rest of India from the Macedonians. But centuries after 
this when Mahmud the iconoclast appeared before the gates of 
India we find a different story narrated. There was no one 
on the banks of the Beas to challenge the victorious Turk's 
easy entry into the interior of India. There were no Assa- 
kenois, no Mallois, and no Poros, to sacrifice their lives and 
homes for the honour of their women, sanctity of their idols 
and the freedom of their people. While the Chahamanas, the 
Chandellas, the Haihayas and the Pratiharas were busy satis- 
fying their mutual interests and jealousies, the whole land was 
laid waste, its temples demolished, cities lgoted and burnt and 
the people massacred. 


Cc. TYPES AND LEGENDS 


The types and legends of these coins have already been 
dealt with by other scholars. But as I have differed from them 
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on many questions it was thought necessary to give few 
notes. 

Arjunayanas—The coins of these tribes fall into two 
classes. The first bears a striking resemblance to the northern 
satrapal coins of Mathura. This is quite possible in view of 
the fact that some of these coins were found at Mathura." 

Obverse :—Standing male figure with right hand raised 
Legend in Brahmi: Arjundyandne (Jayah). 

Reverse :—Bull standing left.** 

The second class of coins was first brought to our notice 
by the late Dr. Smith; but his description is not quite correct. 
On the obverse he has failed to take note of an humped Bull 
before the curved object. This object again seems to me to 
be nothing but a sacrificial altar. Therefore the correct 
description of this type of coin would be :— 

Obverse :—Humped Bull standing to the left facing a sacri- 
ficial altar within railing. Legend in Brahmi: Arjundyandnam 
Jayah. 

Reverse :—Tree within railing to the right, Elephant facing 
front with trunk upraised.** 

Professor E. J. Rapson also described this class of coins but 
what he took to be obverse Smith took to be reverse or vice 
versa. The type is significant, as it bears a striking resem- 
blance to the Yaudheya coins, and thus clearly establishes the 
fact that the Yaudheyas and the Arjunayanas were neighbour- 
ing tribes. The date of these coins, according to Prof. Rapson, 
is either later part of the first century B.C. or earlier part 
of the first century A.D.** 

Audumbaras—The late General Cunningham's description 
of coins of this tribe is faulty in this respect, that, he failed 
to distinguish the coins of at least two different tribes namely 
the Vrisnis, and the Kulutas. Moreover in his list there are 
coins of some kings about whom there are no other kinds of 


32 Cunningham—Coins of Ancient India, pp. 89-90, pl. VIII, fig. 20. 
33 Cat. of Coins in the Ind. Mus., vol. I, p. 166, No. 1. 
34 Ibid., p. 166, No. 2; pl. XX, No. 10, 
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evidence that they belonged to the Audumbara tribe. As the 
late Mr. R. D. Banerji has rightly pointed out that it is inexpli- 
cable how coins of Rudravarma, Ajamitra, Mahimitra came to 
be included in the coinage of this tribe.°* With regard to this 
it has been pointed out. ‘‘But Mr. Banerji does not accept this 
view on the ground that we have not the name Odumbara 
coupled with those names, while in the case of Dharaghosha 
Sivadasa and Rudradasa, we invariably find that the name of 
the tribe is associated with that of the king. Consequently 
the attribution of coins which do not bear the name of the 
tribe of the Audumbaras, must be very doubtful. But there 
is no reason why the same practice should be adhered to 
throughout the ages; a change in the constitution of the 
Audumbaras might lead to the introduction of new form of 
legends. So long as great importance was attached to the 
tribal character of the constitution, the name of the tribe was 
coupled on the coins with the name of the ruler; but if later 
on with the change of constitution and augmentation of the 
royal authority, the rulers gave only their own name and om- 
mitted that of the tribe, then there is nothing improbable in 
it. We cannot therefore accept Mr. Banerji’s statement in 
full. Some of the coins e.g., those of the Vrisnis, Maharaja 
Janapada(?), Virayagas, and perhaps Bhanumitra had been 
wrongly attributed by Cunningham to the Audumbaras; and it 
is almost certain that they were rulers of this tribe of which 
the national god was Siva.” As regards the change of cons- 
titution it would be interesting to know what proof the 
learned Professor has been able to gather in support of his 
conclusion. In my humble opinion the similarity, in type, in 
style, or provenance, are no sure criterion for inclusion of any 
coin in any tribe where the tribal name is not found. After 
the downfall of the Western Kshatrapas, the Gupta kings 
issued coins of the same type, fabric and metal, for the use 
of the people of Gujarat and the neighbouring provinces. 


36 Banerji—Prachina Mudra (Bengali Edition), p. 111. 
37S. K. Chakravarti—Studies in Ancient Indian Namismatics, pp. 
163-4. 
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Shall we be right in maintaining that all Gupta emperors from 
Chandragupta to, say, Skandagupta were members of the 
Kshatrapa dynasty? Then again one of these kings has been 
classed by Prof. Chakravarti himself as belonging to another 
tribe called the Vimakas. These show how fallacious is Prof. 
Chakravarti’s assumption that the kings on whose coins the 
tribal name does not appear should also be regarded as be- 
longing to the Audumbara tribe. Thus of Cunningham’s list 
Dharagosha alone can be regarded as an Audumbara king. 
The type of this king is :— 

Obverse :—Siva standing to front with right hand raised, 
and left on hip. Legend in Kharoshthi Mahadevasa Rajfio 
Dharaghoshasa Odumbarisa. Across the field Vispamitra. 

Reverse :—Tree within railing, to left trident with battle- 
axe. The legend in Brahmi. (same as in Kharoshthi). These 
coins are generally of silver. According to Prof. Rapson 
there is a strong similarity of style between this type and one of 
Azilises.*® The manner in which Vispamitra or Visvamitra (?) 
is inscribed on the obverse probably suggests that the male 
figure is not that of Siva, but that of the great sage mentioned 
in the epics and the Purdnas.** It is quite probable that the 
family to which the king belonged claimed descent from the 
mythical sage king of the Hindus, But this is merely a theory 
in support of which there is very little evidence. 

The scholars are of opinion that the coins of this tribe 
can be divided into various sub-classes. The first has already 
been described, the second class has the following type. 

Obverse :—Elephant before a tree within railing, snake 
below; incomplete Kharoshthi legend Odumbare ............... 

Reverse :—A pyramidal structure (two or three storeys 
high) with lower storey supported by pillars, to left a Svastika 
on pillar; and pillar with pendant garlands to right.*’ 

The silver coins of Dharaghosha described above are round 
in shape and this has led some scholars to suggest that he was 


38 CAL, p. 67, pl. IV, fig. 1; Rapson—Jndian Coins, p. 11. 
39 Chakravarti—op. cit., p. 159. 
40 CAL, p. 68, pl. IV, 8. 
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probably influenced by some of his Greek contemporaries. 
Their date is circa 100 B.C.*1 

The third class of coins was described by late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji. They were found in a hoard of 363 coins discovered 
in the Kangra district of the Punjab. In this, the late Mr. 
Banerji found coins of two new kings, Rudradasa and Siva- 
dasa. The type of both is same or nearly same; but on ac- 
count of some variations in the legends and symbols occurring 
on both the surfaces they may be divided into various groups‘? 

Obverse :—Tree within railing, before which the forepart 
of an Elephant. Snake below, legend in Brahmi (bearing the 
name of the tribe and the king). 

Reverse :—A pyramidal structure (two or three storeys 
high), Trident and Snake below. Legend in Kharoshthi. Regard- 
ing the date of these coins the writer pointed out that both 
Kharoshthi and Brahmi alphabets belonged to the first century 
B.C. 

Kulutas—While describing Audumbara coins | have 
already pointed out that the late General Cunningham did not 
properly appreciate the importance of one Kulufa coin, The 
correct reading and description was first given by Mr. Bergny, 
and accepted by Prof. Rapson and others.** 

Obverse:—A circle surrounded by dots. Legend in 
Brahmi Raja Kolutasya Virayagasa. 

Reverse :—A chaitya(?) surmounted by an umbrella, a 
trident, to the left a svastika, to the right the symbol consisting 
of the letter ‘s’ direct and reversed with a bar between them. 

Kunindas—The silver coins of this tribe bear legend on 
both sides and use both Brahmi and Kharoshthi scripts. The 
type is :— 

Obverse :—Female with left hand on hip offering flower 
(?) with right hand to a stag(>) standing to right, with the 
symbol ‘s’ direct and reversed between the horns of the animal. 


41 Rapson—Ind. Coins, Sec. 43. 42 Chakravarti—op. cit., pp. 160-6], 

43 JASB., 1914, pt. I, pp. 47-50; Prachina Madra (Bengali Ed.) Ppp. 
11-12, 

44 JRAS., 1900, pp. 420 and 5296. 
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Square stiipa surmounted by an umbrella above stag, and a 
disc surrounded by dots at one of the hind legs of the animal. 
Legend in Brahmi Rajfia Kunadasa Amoghabhitisa Maha- 
rdjasa. 

Reverse :—Six arched stipa or mountain symbol surmount- 
ed by an umbrella. To the right a tree within railing, to left a 
svastika, below it an unknown symbol. Above trigila 
symbol, and below snake. Legend in Kharoshthi, (some as in 
Brahmi). 

Difference of opinion exists as to the explanation of 
various symbols occurring on these coins. Even regarding the 
animal, opinion is not unanimous. Theobold and Thomas 
were inclined to regard the animal as an Yak.** But Smith 
and others were of opinion that it is a stag. In our opinion 
the semi-circular horns, tufted tail, and form of the knee joints 
of the forelegs probably suggest that it is an Ox, Buffaloe, or 
Cow. The symbol below svastika has been explained by 
Theobold as a begging bowl. But Fergusson’s suggestion 
that it is probably some kind of altar seems more probable to 
me. Prof. S. K. Chakravarti on the other hand considers it 
to be a Vajra.*® The symbol at one of the hind legs of the 
animal was considered to be a mint mark by late Dr. Smith 
but it is probably a solar symbol (see section on the symbols). 
The coins of this tribe can be divided into various groups 
according to type, metal, fabric or the characters of the 
legend. The Kunindas used for their coins copper, silver, and 
bronze. Some coins have legend in Brahmi only, and some 
such as described above, used both Kharoshthi and Brahmi. 
Some of them though small in size are very finely executed 
while those bigger in size are barbaric. The smaller 
ones invariably remind us of the brilliant issues of the Indo- 
Bactrian kings. The small coin exhibited in Smith’s Catalogue 
(vol. I, pl. XX, no. 11) may well be regarded as a specimen 
of art of the period, its execution and naturalism in portraiture 
being admirable. The coins bearing both Brahmi and 


45 JASB., 1886, p. 161. 
46 Fergussion—Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 148. Woodcut No. 16. 
Chakravarti—op. cit., p. 187. 
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Kharoshthi are certainly earlier than those bearing Brahmi 
legend only. The flower in the hand of the female figure 
seems to be a lotus. 

The numismatists are of opinion that Amoghabhiti was 
the name of a king of the Kunindas. But there is one serious 
objection to this; the legends show that the Amoghabhiti coins 
extended over centuries. The late Dr. Smith arrived at the 
same conclusion from a consideration of their style. There- 
fore the most natural conclusion is, that this Amoghabhiti 
reigned for centuries like the Biblical kings. Smith tried to 
explain this difficulty by saying that ‘'The name Amoghabhiti 
seems to have been used on the coins long after his death.’"*7 
But this does not appear to be very convincing. Mr. 
Jayaswal's suggestion that it was probably an official title is 
not at all improbable.** 

Apart from the above there are other class of coins assigned 
to this tribe by others. These are generally designated as 
Chatregvara coins. 

Obverse :—Siva standing facing, grasping trident or 
battle axe in right hand, with left hand on hip; Legend : 
Bhagavatah chatresvara mahamanah. 

Reverse :~-Stag standing to left, tree in railing to right; six 
arched chaitya and triangular headed symbol left; snake below; 
a symbol below and another above stag. 

Malavas—The various vicissitudes through which this 
famous Indian tribe passed have been discussed by me else- 
where.*® Therefore only their coin types will be taken up 
here. Professors Rapson and Chakravarti are of opinion that 
there were two Malava tribes, one remained in their original 
habitat in the Punjab, while the other migrated southwards 
via Bhatinda.*’ My objection to this theory is that by 
migration no scholar means that every member of the tribe 


47 Smith—op. cit, p. 161. 

48 Jayaswal—Hindu Polity, pt. I. pp. 36 and 82. 

49 Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, vol. xiii, pp. 
218-29; JBORS., vol. xix, pp. 53-4 and 147. 

50 JRAS., 1900, p. 542; Chakravarti—op. cit., p. 190. 
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vacated the tribal area. The meagre data at our disposal 
do not warrant any such conclusion. It is quite possible 
that some of the Malavas might have remained in the Punjab, 
but both the learned Professors have lost sight of one import- 
ant point, that is, these are the coins of autonomous tribal 
states, that as soon as that autonomy ceases to exist, the tribe 
forfeits all claim to any individual consideration by the 
historians and numismatists. Their history need not worry us 
any longer. As the tribal territory of the Malavas in the 
Punjab, was occupied by the Mauryas, Greeks, Sakas, 
Parthians, and the Kushans, it is impossible to believe that the 
remnants of the Malavas were able to maintain their autonomy 
against such heavy odds. The very fact that Kautilya 
does not mention them proves that in Mauryan times the 
Malavas were no longer regarded as an autonomous tribe of 
the Punjab. 

The late Dr. V. A. Smith was of opinion that of all the 
coins of ancient India, those belonging to the Méalava tribe 
are most curious and enigmatical. The chronology of the 
series has not yet been determined, and the problems raised 
by them are far from being settled. Carllyle and Cunningham 
were of opinion that their date ranges from c. 250 B.C. to 
250 A.D.; and the late Dr. Smith and Prof. Rapson thought that 
their initial date is 150 B.c.; but while the former took the date 
of cessation to be 380 A.D., the latter extended it to 5th cen- 
tury A.D. The series may be divided into various groups and 
classes. At first they may be divided into two main classes, 
(I) the coins bearing the tribal legend, (II) and the coins bear- 
ing the names of the supposed kings of the Malava tribe. The 
first class may be divided into two small groups. One bearing 
the legends in Prakrit which are certainly earlier than the second 
group bearing legends in Sanskrit. To either of these groups 
must be added those coins having legends from right to left; 
similarly the second class of coins may also be subdivided into 
various small groups. But the classification of this class of 
coins hag been made very difficult on account of the fact that 
the meanings of the legends are not very clear, the 
only way that any division can be made is by paleography, 
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All the classifications suggested above are tentative, because 
the characters of some of the coins of both the. series 
indicate that they were probably contemporary issues. The 
Malava coins bear strong resemblance to the coins of the Naga 
kings of Narwar. 

It is a noteworthy fact that silver and gold are conspicuous 
by their absence, which proves that Malava coinage was 
primarily local. This seems quite natural, if we remember that 
the Malava territory in the Rajaputana area was hemmed in 
by large: kingdoms on all sides, and as they had no sea coast, 
all their trade must have passed through the territories of 
the neighbouring states. It is therefore quite possible that the 
need of an international currency was never felt by this tribe. 

As the coins of the Malavas have already been described 
by Smith, Cunningham, and Carllyle, and discussed by late 
Mr. R. D. Banerji, and Dr. S. K. Chakravarti, there is no 
need of going over the same. Apart from those bearing the 
tribal legend and names of the supposed kings, there is also 
another class of coins found in the tribal area but unlike those 
described above, they do not bear any legend at all. But on 
account of similarity of types they are usually assigned to 
this tribe.** Before we conclude, one point requires to be 
mentioned, which in my opinion seems to be an inaccuracy, 
In certain coins e.g., pl. xx, fig. 15, Smith has described 
one device as tree within railing; a minute examination leads 
me to suggest that it is only a palm leaf, and as such it occurs 
on coins nos. 16, 18, 20, of pl. xx. 


Rajanya Janapada—The coins of this tribe were found 
at Mathura, and are analogous to the Northern satrapal coins; 
they are usually placed in the first century B.C. The coins 
are of two kinds, die struck and cast, though the types in both 
the cases are the same. 

Obverse :—Standing figure with right hand raised. 

Legend :—Rajafia Janapadasa. 

Reverse :—Humped Bull standing to left a symbol above. 


51 Smith—op. cit, p. 178. 
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In the Indian Museum collection there is another type, 
which is different from above and also use Brahmi only in its 
legend. 

Obverse :—Standing figure with right hand raised, legend 
in Brahmi Rajafia Janapa(dasa). 

Reverse :—Bull standing to left within rayed circle.*? 


Sibis—All the coins described by Cunningham were round 
and bore the same type. Their weights ranged from 63 to 84 
grains. The Sibi coins were first described by Carllyle in the 
Archeological Survey Reports, vol. vi. He read the legend 
as Majhamika yasi Vijfidnapadasa. As he himself tells us, it 
was pointed out to him by General Cunningham that by little 
re-arrangements of the words he could arrive at a more 
plausible solution, but he adhered to his own theory. In the 
fourteenth volume of his Reports Cunningham corrected this 
error. He however translated the legend as the coins of the 
‘Middle country of the Sibis’. His views about the three divi- 
sions of the Sibi country may be quite correct, but it is also 
possible that the Majhamika of the coin legends may refer to 
the city of Madhyamika whose siege by a Yavana army is 
referred to by Pataifijali. 

Obverse :—A cross with a symbol at each angle, to the 
tight a straight tree rising from a circle. Legend Majhami- 
kaya Sibi janapadasa. 

Reverse :—The mountain symbo! surmounted by an Um- 
brella(?); snake below. 


Uddehikas—For the study of the evolution of Indian 
coinage, the coins of this tribe are most important. Accord- 
ing to Professor E. J. Rapson who first brought the coins of 
this tribe to our notice, all the devices that occur here are 
found on earlier punch marked coins, But whereas there they 
are punched with different dies, here they are struck with a 
single die. The coins described by Prof. Rapson are of two 
distinct types. 

I. Obverse :—Humped Bull to right, above tree within 
railing represented horizontally. 


52 Smith—op. cit., p. 179, pl. xxi, fig. If. 
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Reverse :—The Cross and Balls or the Ujjain symbol, the 
fishes within an oblong pond and a tree within railing. 

Il. Obverse :—A five headed snake, below an elephant 
tree with railing(?) represented horizontally, at top left 
some countermarks. 

Reverse :—Tree within railing,and fishes within an oblong 
pond, and the Ujjain symbol. Legend in Brahmi "Udeha. ... 
.... Suyamita.’ 


Vimakas—The coins of this tribe were included by Cun- 
ningham amongst those of the Audumbaras. 

Obverse :—Bull to right, in field flower. Legend in 
Kharoshthi; Rajfia vemakisa Rudravarmasa vijayata. 

Reverse :—Elephant facing right, to right trigala, Legend in 
Brahmi (as in Kharoshthi).°* 


Vrismis—So far only one Vrisni coin is known to us 
and that was described by Cunningham. 

Obverse :—Pillar with half lion and half elephant as capital, 
above it trifala symbol. Legend in Brahmi Vyigni rajfia 
ganasya tratarasya, 

Reverse :—Wheel surrounded by arrow and_ chain, 
Legend in Kharoshthi (same as in Brahmi). 


Yaudheyas—The coins of this tribe are generally divided 
into three classes, but as a matter of fact they fall into four 
distinct groups. To the first class belong those small coins 
which according to Prof. Rapson are analogous to the Audum- 
bara and Kuninda coins. Their date is circa 100 B.C. 
and weigh from 64 to 74 grains.** The late Dr. Smith's des- 
cription of these coins are faulty, the correct description is :— 

Obverse :—Bull standing to right facing a sacrificial altar 
within railing. Legend in Brahmi Yodheydna. 

Reverse :—Elephant moving to right, frigala. In some of 


53 Cat. of Coins in the Punjab Museum, vol. I, p. 167, no. 137, pl. 
xvi. 


54 Rapson—Indian Coins, sec. 60, p. 15. 
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the specimens there is legend under the Bull which nobody 
has been able to read quite successfully.** 

The second class of coins was first described by 
Princep. Smith considered them to be barbarous. 

Obverse :—Six headed god Ka@rttikeya standing on lotus 
(2) with left hand on hip, and right hand raised towards 
barbed spear. Legend in Brahmi (incomplete) Soami Brah- 
manya devasya.. sev 

Reverse :—Six headed goddess standing on lotus, tree 





within railing to right, six arched mountain symbol with a 
structure at its top with #rigala symbol to left. They are 
usually placed in the the 2nd century A.D.*° 

The third class of coins is similar in fabric and type to 
those of the Imperial Kushanas, and are generally placed in 
the 4th century A.D. 

Obverse :—Male figure standing facing front, grasping 
spear in right hand and left on hip, a bird at its left foot. 
Legend in Brahmi Yaudheya ganasya jayah. 

Reverse :—Robed figure walking to the left with right hand 
extended, and left hand on hip.*? 

Some notes on these three types are essential. In the 
first type of coins the object within railing is described by 
Smith and Cunningham as ‘tree within railing’, and by Prof. 
Chakravarti as the national standard of the Yaudheyas. But 
in my opinion the whole scene depicted seems to be a Bull 
being led to a sacrificial altar within a sacred enclosure. This 
type is analogus to the Arjunayana coins. In the second class 
of coins the six-headed deity holding spear in his extended 
right hand seems to be, as first suggested by Cunningham, and 
further discussed by my friend Mr. M. N. Mukherji, the figure 
of Karttikeya.** As regards the third type, the figure on the 
obverse has been described by Cunningham as that of a 


55 Smith—op. cit., vol. I, p. 180, nos. 1-7 and p. |. 181 fn. 1. pl. 
xxi, fig. 13. 

56 Smith—op. cit., p. 181, pl. xxi, fig. 15. 

57. Smith—op. cit., pp. 82-83, pl. xxi, fig. 18. 

58 Cunningham—Coins of Ancient India, p. 77; Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. 
vii, pp. 309-18. . 
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soldier; and the figure of a Raja or ‘male figure’ by Smith. 
But the bird at its left foot seems to me to be a peacock, and 
as peacock is the vdhana of Karttikeya, the Mars of the 
Hindus, I take the figure to be that of the god. On the reverse 
of this type on a specimen described by Cunningham we find 
a pot with foilage (pl. VI. 7.),5° while the symbol to the right 
of the figure is not distinct. In another specimen there is a 
conchshell (or lotus) to left, while on the right of the figure 
we find the symbol consisting of the letter ‘s’ direct and 
reversed with a bar between them.°° 

Apart from these there is another class of coins which 
has been noticed by Cunningham only. 

Obverse :—Tree within railing in middle, Cross and Ball 
to left, and double trigala to right. 

Reverse :—Blank probably due to defacement. 

They are of copper and weigh about 23 grains." 


D. NOTES ON SYMBOLS 


The tribal coins of Northern India may be regarded as 
representing an advanced stage in the development of 
Indian coinage. Like the oldest Indian coins (I mean 
the punch-marked) they are characterised by a num- 
ber of devices appearing on both their surfaces, with 
the difference, that in this series a single die is used, 
whereas in the former each device had a separate die. 
Another important new feature is the introduction of the coin 
legends, in the later series, a custom no doubt inspired by the 
fine issues of the Indo-Bactrian kings of the Kabul valley and 
the Punjab. In this section we Propose to deal with some of 
the devices which appear on the coins just discussed. 


Stupa or Mountain Symbol:—This symbol has been 
given various names. But the main controversy is whether 
the symbol represents a mountain or a Buddhist stiipa. 
The evidence at our disposal leads us to conclude 


59 See also, Smith—pl. xxi, fig. 19, 
60 Smith—op. cit., pl. xxi, fig. 20. 
61 Cunningham—op. cit., p. 77, pl. vi, fig. I. 
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that it represents a mountain. In certain punch-marked 
coins it is found associated with Dog, Tree and Crescent.” 
It also occurs on certain potteries found by Myr. H. 
Hargreaves while excavating the pre-historic moundg at Nal. 
A seal of late Minoan style has been found at Knossos, on it 
stands a female deity on a mountain peak, the hill on which 
she stands is represented by rows of semi-circular curves.” 
Therefore in the above passages we have shown that the 
symbol under discussion has been found on pre-historic pottery 
within the borders of India, and in the historical period it is 
found associated with Dog, Tree, and Crescent. We have also 
shown that outside India the same method is employed to 
represent a mountain. Therefore the only rational conclusion 
is that the symbol represents mountain. 


Tree Symbols—The trees are always represented, at 
least, on this class of coins, within some sort of enclosure, 
which is an indispensable sign of their sanctity. This Class of 
symbols was taken by earlier writers like Theobold and others 
as Buddhistic in origin and significance. But recent excavations 
at Harappa, and Mohenjodaro have proved beyond doubt that 
tree worship, both in its anthropomorphic and vegetal forms, 
were prevalent in ancient India since chalcolithic times. On 
certain seals discovered at these two places were found trees 
within enclosures, and in one particular seal the tree repre- 
sented is Pippal (ficus relegiosa), the holy tree of the 
Buddhists.** 

Apart from this pre-historic data, evidence is not lacking 
as to the fact that tree worship was prevalent in ancient India, 
before, and even during the time, when Buddhism had gained 
a strong foothold in the country. In the epics we find 
references to chaitya-vrikgas and the devaranyas.** From 
traditions recorded in the Jaina literature it appears that 


62 JASB., 1890, pt. 1, pl. 8. 

63 Memoirs of the Arch. Surv., no. 40, pl. xvii, no. 42; Glotz—The 
Aegean Civilization, p. 245, fig. 40. 

64 Sir J. H. Marshall—Mohenjodaro and Indas Valley Civilization, 
vol. i, pp. 63-5, pl. xii, fig. 18. 

65 Hopkins—Epic Mythology, pp. 6-8. 
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Chaitya-vrikgas were reverenced by the Jainas too. The 
stiipa at Bharhut which was certainly a Buddhist monument 
and cannot be placed later than 150 B.C., has various scenes 
carved on its railing that once surrounded it. Most of these 
relate to Buddhist Jataka legends, but there are others, on 
which has been depicted the primitive tree worship which 
seems to have survived till 150 B.C., if not even to a later date. 
These as well as other instances lead us to conclude that the 
cult of chaitya tree and its symbols are not only pre-Buddhistic, 
but is a common feature in all the great religions of India. 


Wheel—This is another symbol which was regarded as 
purely Buddhistic in origin and character by writers like 
Foucher, Theobold, and others. The Satapatha Brahmana 
describes a ritual in which the turning of a wheel placed on a 
post in a sunwise direction is said to bring great merit to the 
performer.*® The Wheel was also a sacred symbol of the 
Jainas, and as such it appears in many sculptures. Its use in 
other countries and religions has already been described by 
Mr. Simpson and therefore need not be dealt with here.*” 


Trisula—It was one of those symbols which was used 
universally in India. The symbol is found engraved on rail- 
ings of Buddhist stiipas at Bharhut, Safichi, and Amaravati. In 
sculptures the Trigala is in many cases accompanied by the 
wheel, and sometimes we find scenes depicted where these two 
symbols are being worshipped by men and women. Regarding 
its use by the Jainas, the sculptures found at Kankdili-tila near 
Mathura are our main evidence. Describing these and two 
ayagapatfas, the late Dr. Biihler pointed out, ‘‘The first circular 
band is rather narrow and bears representation of four highly 
ornamented Trigdlas, which no doubt with the ancient Jainas, 
as with the Bauddhas, were considered as emblems of three 
.."" In another place he expressed the opinion 
that “the Trigala was no doubt, in ancient India, used by 
all sects for various purposes and various interpretations. "’** 





66 Satapatha Brahmana (Sacred Booke of the East, vol. xii), pp. 22-23. 
67 El., vol. ii, pp. 321-22; W. Simpson—The Buddhist Praying Wheel, 
London, 1896. 68 EL, vol. ii, pp. 311-23, plates I and IV. 
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Solar Symbols—The solar symbols appear in this series 
in two different forms. One is rayed disc, and the other con- 
sists of one dot at the centre, surrounded by a circle of dots. 
Regarding the use of this latter symbol Sir Flinders Petrie the 
distinguished Egyptologist tells us,*? *‘An allied pattern is the 
disc surrounded by spots. This is very usual on early Greek 
pottery and is also found on Aegean pottery also. This is 
very rarely seen in purely Egyptian design, and only in the 
XVIII dynasty, when Mykenian influence was the strongest, 
On Neferhoteps ceiling two forms are found, put between the 
horns of the Bulls heads, like the rosette on the Mykenian 
Ox head. Elsewhere it is usually seen on the scarves of the 
Negroes as a characteristic decoration, and on the dress of the 
Amu. Hence it appears to be distinctly foreign ornament, like 
the other spot pattern on the zig zag line."’ This symbol is 
also found on an old Norwegian crown stated to have come 


from Sogne Fjord district and now kept in the Museum at 
Bergen.”° 


The symbol ‘8’ direct and reversed—This symbol is 
found between the horns of the Ox on Kuninda coins, and 
with certain additions it is found on coins of other tribes too. 
On some specimens of the Yaudheya and Kuluta coins a bar 
is found between the two ‘S’. This symbol appears in certain 
punch-marked coins found by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar while 
carrying on his excavations at Besnagar; it is also found on 
one of the small antiquities (seal >) discovered by the late Dr. 


D. B. Spooner during his excavations at Kumarhar (Patali- 
putra),™ 


Cross and Balls Symbol—tIt is called the Ujjain symbol 
by the numismatists because it is generally found on the coins 
of the Ujjain area. In the Present series it occurs on the coins 
of the Uddehikas as well as on the fourth type of Yaudheya 


69 There is slight difference between our device and those produced 
in Sir Flinders Petrie’s work. 

70 Sir F. Petrie—Egyptian Decorative Art (2nd. Ed.) London, 1920, p. 
60, figs. 109-11; 1A., xv, p. 67. 

Tt ARASI., 1913-14. pl. LXVI, fig. 19; Ibid., 1912-13. pl. xlix, fig. 4. 
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coins. It was one of the dynastic symbols of the Andhras 
Formerly it was thought that this symbol was purely Indian, 
but I find that it occurs on certain seals found by Sir Arthur 
Evans at Knossos.” 


Pot with or without Foilage—These symbols are found 
on Yaudheya coins as well as on some Malava coins. The 
pot with foilage is considered even now an auspicious symbol 
by the Hindus, and is placed on two sides of the main 
entrances of their houses on ceremonial occasions. In the 
Jaina Kalpa Satra the pot alone and pot with fragrant flowers 
are considered as an auspicious symbol.’* Amongst other 
symbols described in this work as sacred or auspicious are 
Fish, Garland, Elephant, Bull, Lion, the Sun and the full 


Moon; many of these occur on the coins under discussion. 


The Square Stupa—This curious device occurs on the 
obverse of the Kuninda coins, either above or below the 
animal. It appears to be some kind of stiipa, and is surmount- 
ed by an umbrella. We know of round stiipas in historical 
period but square ones are unusual. From a passage in the 
Satapatha Brahmana we learn that in ancient times square 
burial mounds were made by the Aryans or the people who 
were godly. ‘‘Now the gods and the Asuras both of them 
sprung from Prajapati were contending in the four regions 
(quarters). The gods drove out the Asuras, their rivals and 
enemies, from the regions, and being regionless they were 
overcome, wherefore the people who are godly make their 
burial places four cornered, while those who are of Asura 
nature, like the easterners and others, make them round, for 
they (the gods) drove them out of regions."’"** Thus we see a 
tradition, recorded in this Brahmana, that before the system of 
cremation came in vogue, two kinds of burials were in existence 
in India, the difference being mainly ethnic. It is quite possible 
that the round form of Asura burial mound ultimately gave 
birth to round stipas found all over India, because Buddhism 


72 Evane—Palace of Minos at Knossos, vol. I, p. 281, fig. 213. 
73 Kalpa Sitra (S. B. E., vol. xxii), pp. 219-38. 
74 Sat, Brah. (S. B. E., vol. xli), pp. 423-24. 
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after all is a religion of eastern India. While in the Punjab a 
people of a different ethnic stock, true to their age old customs 
and traditions began to build square stiipas even after embrac- 
ing Buddhism. In this connection I may mention here that 
many of the bases of stiipas found in the Peshawar district 
are square. But nothing or very little of their superstructure 
has survived the ravages of man and time to afford us any 
definite clue. At the same time it is also conceivable that 
all these square bases did not posses round or hemispherical 
dome above them. That all Buddhist stiipas were not round 
is proved by the remains of a cross shaped stiipa at Sahri- 
Bahlol."* From the above it will be apparent that this symbol 
as well as the ruins of stipa bases at Sahri-Bahlol and other 
places, prove the existence of square stiipas in ancient India, 


75 ARASL, 1911-12, pl. L, fig. 37, 
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